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RBAN renewal is gaining momem- 
tum as close to 400 cities are in the 
planning or developmental stages of 

specific projects. Urban renewal as a federal- 
aid program had its origin in the Housing 
Act of 1949 as amended by the Housing Act 
of 1954. Although only 10 projects have been 
completed, many others are in the last stages 
of development, and the potential for com- 
munity betterment is tremendous. 

It is the newest concept of city govern- 
ment and poses a challenge in planning, fi- 
nancing, organization, and community sup- 
port. For many cities it will be a must 
if they wish to preserve the economic charac- 
ter of the central business district and the 
amenities of residential environment. 

Of course urban renewal cannot do every- 
thing. It cannot overcome inherent weak- 
nesses in a City’s economic base. It cannot, 
by itself, solve ethnic problems involving 
social tensions. It cannot compel people 
to be better property owners and tenants. 
It cannot be done for a small amount of 
money. It cannot be done by the city govern- 
ment alone. 

On the other hand urban renewal will 
contribute so strongly to better cities that 
its advantages should be noted: better hous- 
ing for low- and middle-income groups, 
stimulus to economic growth by investment 
in public improvements, stabilization of mu- 
nicipal revenues from a better tax base, 
opportunities for private investment in resi- 
dential development, stabilization of the cen- 
tral business district, and a more livable 
environment for everyone (p. 130). 

Cities engaged in urban renewal or con- 
templating such a program can benefit from 


the experience that has been gained in other 
cities, especially the larger ones. 

1. Cities like Chicago and Baltimore, with 
considerable experience in redevelopment 
and renewal, find that it is an unending 
struggle. New blight develops faster than 
old blight is removed. Slums are still prof- 
itable; net in-migration (population influx) 
continues; and enforcement is costly and 
difficult. Although smaller cities are not 
likely to encounter these forces in degree 
or in kind, they still will find that urban 
renewal is not finished with the completion 
of a few projects within five or six years. 

2. The bulk of the federal grants available 
for urban renewal cannot be used for the 
clearance and redevelopment of commercial 
and industrial areas which are vital to the 
economic well-being of the city. Thus cities 
should consider urban renewal in relation 
to over-all economic development. 

3. Cities should not consider urban re- 
newal only on the basis of downtown re- 
development. The history in larger cities 
of slums spreading outward from the center 
should be a warning that projects cannot be 
considered on an isolated basis. 

4. Patience is needed. An urban renewal 
program is a time-consuming job. In some 
of the larger cities, six to nine years has 
elapsed between the first project planning 
and the actual completion of redevelopment. 

City officials should not be discouraged 
by these obstacles, which are not insur- 
mountable. The goal of a better city is 
always the primary concern of the city gov- 
ernment which would be remiss if it did 
not undertake urban renewal when the need 
is clearly indicated. 
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The City Government’s Role in Urban Renewal” 
By DAVID S. ARNOLD 


Publications Director, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


The city government should determine the need for urban renewal, help in selling it 
to the public, and work toward a long-term program of community betterment. 


RBAN renewal is the newest and 

most dynamic concept of city gov- 

ernment. It implies the provision 
of a better urban environment not only 
for areas directly affected but also for all 
parts of cities and even metropolitan areas. 
Urban renewal, although tremendously ex- 
pensive, is both a short- and long-term 
investment in better living for a substantial 
portion of the nation’s population. 

The Housing Act of 1949 was the first 
national recognition, in law, of the problem 
of development and redevelopment of urban 
areas. The 1949 Act authorized the Housing 
and Home Finance administrator to carry 
out a program of slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment through loans and grants 
to local government agencies. The concept 
was broadened considerably through the 
Housing Act of 1954 by the addition of re- 
habilitation and conservation and by coining 
a new term “urban renewal.” The 1954 
Act provides for federal grants to cover, 
generally, up to two-thirds of the net cost 
to the city government or other local agency 
for planning, administration, land assembly, 
demolition, and preparation for resale. 

Urban renewal is generally used as a 
broad, over-all term for all public and pri- 
vate efforts to prevent and remove blight. 
The term includes conservation and im- 


* Eprror’s Norte: This article is based on Man- 
agement Information Service Report No. 183, The 
Role of the City Government in Urban Renewal, recently 
distributed to subscribing cities, and the section on 
“Urban Renewal Administration’? which appears 
in the 7959 Municipal Year Book, pages 328-339. 
The MIS report was prepared under the auspices 
of three city managers composing the Study Com- 
mittee on Urban Renewal of the International 
City Mangers’ Association: Irving G. McNayr, 
Columbia, South Carolina, chairman; re Des- 
mond, Poughkeepsie, New York; and W. T.William- 
son, Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 


provement of existing properties; rehabilita- 
tion of areas with greater expenditures and 
some demolition and new construction; and 
redevelopment with comprehensive land as- 
sembly, demolition, and rebuilding. 

Municipal action which began slowly is 
now accelerating rapidly to meet the prob- 
lems of deterioration through programs of 
urban renewal. The latest information from 
the Urban Renewal Administration, as of 
January 31, 1959, shows that 647 projects 
are in some stage of planning or develop- 
ment in 388 communities. These projects, 
only 10 of which have been completed, 
involve federal capital-grant reservations 
totalling $1.3 billion. 

In a nation that is becoming increasingly 
urbanized, urban renewal is vital in keeping 
cities as desirable places to live and work. 
In communities of all sizes, urban renewal 
contributes to economic growth, provides 
better housing for low- and middle-income 
groups, bolsters the tax base for municipal 
revenues, provides opportunities for private 
investment, stabilizes the central business 
district, and helps to stabilize neighborhood 
environment. Expensive as it is, urban re- 
newal in many cities offers the only hope 
against rapid deterioration of residential 
areas, decline in business, and a creeping 
blight that always seems to spread rather 
than contract. 

The balance of this article will provide 
guidelines for city officials in determining 
the need for urban renewal, delineating 
urban renewal areas, selling the program 
to interest groups and the general public, 
and providing the basis for long-term com- 
munity development. It is based mostly on 
case histories submitted by city managers 
and other officials in seven council-man- 
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ager cities: Hartford, Connecticut (177,397); 
Columbia, Missouri (31,974); Tacoma, 
Washington (143,673); Phoenix, Arizona 
(244,599); Norfolk, Virginia (213,513); 
Berkeley, California (113,805); and Pontiac, 
Michigan (73,681). 


DETERMINATION OF NEED 


The determination of need for urban re- 
newal—when and where—is not as simple 
as might at first seem apparent. Most cities 
have areas, neighborhoods, or districts they 
are not proud of, but it is a different matter 
to define such areas precisely, to determine 
what can be salvaged, and to meet require- 
ments for federal financial assistance. A start 
must be made in generalized terms and 
then refined in greater and greater detail. 

Hartford, for example, gave top priority 
to one generalized area for three main rea- 
sons: (1) to eliminate bad housing in an 
area unsuited for residential use, (2) to 
provide cleared land for commercial devel- 
opment, and (3) to provide major street 
improvements in conjunction with forth- 
coming automobile expressways. 

Other cities stressed the importance of 
preserving the central business district. The 
movement for urban renewal in Pontiac 
was supported in its early stages by key 
businessmen who were concerned about the 
decline of the central business district and 
hoped that revitalization would provide bet- 
ter competition against outlying shopping 
centers. 

Objective Criteria. In delineating areas for 
urban renewal, objective criteria are needed 
to locate the areas with some precision and 
to establish priorities. Depending on the 
complexity of the problem, this can range 
from simple compilation of municipal gov- 
ernment statistics on police calls, fire calls, 
and the like, to rather detailed socio-eco- 
nomic surveys. 

Berkeley relied on an evaluation of census 
tracts for generalized information; a block- 
by-block analysis of the entire city for more 
detailed information on dwelling units, pop- 
ulation density, and other factors; and a 
1954 report, entitled Welfare Problems and 
Services in Berkeley, California, which had cen- 
sus tract data on public health and welfare 
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problems. When data from the three surveys 
were tabulated and mapped, they all pointed 
to the same general areas as the most 
blighted. 

Other cities relied on municipal gov- 
ernment statistics, planning surveys, public 
housing data, census block statistics, field 
inspections, and special studies by outside 
consultants. 

Block statistics on the condition of housing 
from the 1950 Census of Housing were men- 
tioned most frequently by these cities. Un- 
fortunately these data are available only 
for cities with a 1950 population of 50,000 
or more. Most cities, however, have some 
readily available information on costs of 
municipal services in specific areas, land-use 
data for city planning, case-load statistics 
for a social welfare agency, property tax 
data, and other information. 


SELLING URBAN RENEWAL 


The experience of the seven cities shows 
that once the need for urban renewal has 
been determined and measured, a selling job 
must be undertaken—sometimes to the city 
council, but more often to the general public 
and to interest groups directly concerned. 
It is a difficult job when conceived as urban 
renewal rather than downtown renewal. The 
idea of urban renewal as a long-term pro- 
gram affecting all parts of the city still 
has not gained acceptance in many com- 
munities. 

Organized Local Support. All cities recognize 
the importance of organized local support 
in promoting urban renewal. In some cities 
organized groups were promoting urban re- 
newal before it was officially recognized 
by the city government. In Tacoma, for 
example, organized support was needed in 
promoting state enabling legislation. During 
this time a citizens’ committee was organ- 
ized to help plan and support a capital 
improvement program involving substantial 
bond issues. Many of the improvements 
have a bearing on urban renewal. Citizen 
support was evident in Pontiac before formal 
renewal was undertaken. The workable pro- 
gram has appealed to all elements of the 
community where 80 per cent of the homes 
are owner occupied. In Columbia the prin- 
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cipal support has come from the chamber 
of commerce, civic groups, and the two 
daily newspapers. 

Role of the City Government. On the basis 
of practices in these seven cities, it is difficult 
to generalize on the role of the city govern- 
ment in promoting urban renewal. Where 
possible the city council should take leader- 
ship since the council has to approve of 
the concept of urban renewal and see that 
a workable program is developed and car- 
ried through. 

Among the seven cities the participation 
by the council varies widely. The most ac- 
tive city council support has been in Pontiac 
and Norfolk. In Pontiac the mayor, city 
council, and city manager worked with busi- 
ness leaders right from the start in the 
development of urban renewal. The Norfolk 
city government and many citizen organiza- 
tions have been active in urban renewal 
and predecessor programs for many years. 
This goes back to the early days of public 
housing in Norfolk in the 1930’s, and 20 
years of study and development has brought 
good acceptance and understanding. 


FINANCING URBAN RENEWAL 

For the Management Information Service 
report, city officials were asked to comment 
on this question: “How far is your city 
prepared to go in financing urban renewal 
beyond federal, state, and city funds now 
committed?” This ties in closely with the 
city’s concept of urban renewal as a per- 
manent function of the city government. 

No generalization is possible, however, 
for the seven cities. Three of the cities clearly 
recognize urban renewal as a long-term, 
perhaps permanent program—Pontiac, Ta- 
coma, and Norfolk. It is not as clear-cut 
in the other four cities although adminis- 
trative officials are well aware of the im- 
plications of urban renewal. 

Almost 400 cities are committed to urban 
renewal at least to the extent of having 
applied for federal aid. The work yet to 
be done is illustrated by the fact that these 
programs involve 647 projects, only 10 of 
which have been completed. The great ma- 
jority of cities involved in urban renewal 
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have hardly begun to feel the financial 
impact. 

The 7959 Municipal Year Book shows that 
211 cities have spent about $600 million 
during the 10-year period from 1949 through 
1958. About three-fourths of this amount 
has been spent by cities over 500,000 popu- 
lation. About one-fourth of this $600 million 
is direct municipal expenditure, and the bal- 
ance comes from federal and other sources. 
To illustrate this further, federal capital- 
grant reservations total $1.3 billion. This 
amount is entirely outside of state, mu- 
nicipal, and private funds that will be in- 
vested. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


Most mayors, city councilmen, and city 
managers would agree emphatically with 
the statement made by John M. Urie in 
the May, 1957, issue of Pustic MANAGE- 
MENT: “After considerable study of a variety 
of urban renewal agencies, I have come 
to the conclusion that urban renewal can 
best be administered within the regular mu- 
nicipal framework. There is very little to 
support the establishment of any independ- 
ent urban renewal commisions or authorities 
except the pressure of local special interest 
groups. ... Actually the urban renewal pro- 
gram can be administered very successfully 
by the city’s regular organization.” 

In practice, however, state laws, local 
customs, and other factors hinder the place- 
ment of urban renewal within the regular 
family of city departments. The 7959 Mu- 
nicipal Year Book shows, for 242 reporting 
cities, that 158 cities have some kind of 
central urban renewal agency which may 
be a department, redevelopment authority, 
land clearance agency, or other organiza- 
tion. In 99 cities the building department 
has the responsibility, often shared with 
another department of the city government 
Other departments and agencies sharing 
responsibility for urban renewal include 
health, public housing, planning, and public 
works. 

The cities covered in the MIS report 
have a variety of organizational arrange- 
ments—housing authorities, redevelopment 
authorities, housing departments, an urban 
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renewal department (Phoenix), and staff 
assistance in the office of the city manager. 
Enforcement of the housing code to control 
the existing dwelling units is almost always 
separated from other urban renewal activi- 
ties. Only in Phoenix does the urban renewal 
department include housing code responsi- 
bilities. 

City officials agree that the chief adminis- 
trator must provide coordination for the 
urban-renewal program if there is not a 
separate department. This is done in Berke- 
ley, Pontiac, and Tacoma through staff in 
the office of the city manager. Hartford 
relies on interdepartmental staff conferences 
to coordinate the work of the redevelopment 
agency, the plan commission, the depart- 
ment of housing, and the licenses and in- 
spections department. 

The ideals of coordinated organization 
were stated well by the city manager of 
Hartford as follows: “Greater coordination 
of renewal efforts might be achieved if there 
were created a city department of develop- 
ment....Such a department might have 
five technical sections, each of which would 
be administered by a trained professional: 
redevelopment, planning, real estate, com- 
munity relations, and code enforcement. 
The existence of this department would be 
beneficial to promoting the development 
of a comprehensive approach to renewal. . . . 
It would allow for a pooling of technical 
manpower, such as planners, to be used in 
a manner which would best promote com- 
prehensive planning as a prerequisite to 
individual renewal project planning.” 

Some organizational recognition is 
needed for an effective program. In larger 
cities it could be a department of develop- 
ment or urban renewal; in smaller communi- 
ties it can be handled by the chief adminis- 
trator and his assistants. 


PERMANENCE OF URBAN RENEWAL 

For the MIS report, city officials were 
asked: “‘Does the city council regard urban 
renewal as a permanent function of the 
city government? Is the council aware of 
the continuing need for urban renewal! and 
its relationship to long-term planning, the 
capital budget, and economic development? 
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How do the citizens generally regard urban 
renewal? Are they aware of its long-term 
implications?” 

The strongest support for urban renewal 
from all elements of the community is regis- 
tered in Norfolk, Virginia. This undoubtedly 
is the end product of a long period of 
gestation from the early and controversial 
days of public housing in the 1930’s to 
the comprehensive redevelopment projects 
now underway. Strong support also was 
indicated in Pontiac where the city has 
been engaged since 1953 in an extensive 
program of public improvements. In four 
cities—Berkeley, Columbia, Phoenix, and 
Tacoma—urban renewal has not progressed 
far enough to provide a definite answer. 

The job of achieving understanding of 
urban renewal can be illustrated further 
by drawing on the information submitted 
by Hartford. The city government has ac- 
cepted permanent responsibility for housing 
code enforcement and public housing. Ur- 
ban renewal, thus far, is considered more 
on a project basis than in relation to long- 
range planning, capital budgeting, and eco- 
nomic development. This can be accounted 
for by the time it takes to develop urban 
renewal, to get the first projects underway, 
and to gain public recognition of its value. 

The newspaper and radio and television 
stations in Hartford have provided vigorous, 
continuing support for urban renewal. This 
undoubtedly was helpful in promoting pub- 
lic acceptance for approval of redevelopment 
bond issues in November, 1958, involving 
$1,800,000. 

The principal obstacle to public under- 
standing in Hartford has been the long 
period of time that is needed for project 
study, planning, financing, and develop- 
ment. The first surveys were made in 1950 
when the redevelopment agency was cre- 
ated. The work was stalled for a year in 
in 1953 and 1954 pending a court decision 
upholding the state redevelopment act. Now, 
nine and one-half years after the redevelop- 
ment agency was established, four redevel- 
opment projects are actually being under- 
taken. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The experience of cities reporting both 
for the MIS report and the 7959 Municipal 
Year Book points to seven major conclusions 
with respect to developing and administer- 
ing the program: 

1. The need for urban renewal can be 
determined with relative ease by use of 
objective criteria, including readily available 
statistics. Planning methods can be used 
to delineate urban renewal areas rather pre- 
cisely. 

2. Urban renewal must be sold as a con- 
tinuing program. To do so requires organ- 
ized local support. Interest groups often 
must organize and campaign for two or 
three years before urban renewal can be 
undertaken. Where possible, the city govern- 
ment should take the lead in organization 
of local support. 

3. Organized opposition to urban renew- 
al is not likely to be encountered on a 
city-wide basis. It can, however, spring up 
quite strongly in project areas. 

4. Urban renewal, especially over the 
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long run, is likely to involve tremendous 
municipal expenditures. To get the most 
for its money, the city needs a comprehensive 
plan to integrate with urban renewal plan- 
ning, the capital improvement program, and 
the capital budget. 

5. Urban renewal should be integrated 
with central management—be it through 
a department of urban renewal, the chief 
administrator, or staff in the office of the 
chief administrator. 

6. The city council, interest groups, and 
the general public are not likely to be aware 
of the permanent nature of urban renewal. 
Nevertheless, when a city embarks on urban 
renewal it should consider it as a permanent 
function of the city government. Its benefits 
cannot be realized on a short-term or project 
basis. 

7. The most difficult obstacle to be over- 
come in fulfilling workable program re- 
quirements for federal aid is provision of 
relocation housing for persons displaced by 
urban renewal. In some cases this will, of 
necessity, mean low-cost public housing. 


State-Urban Relations in Highway Planning 


By HENRY D. HARRAL* 


Fels Institute of Local and State Government, University of Pennsylvania 


Intergovernmental cooperation, transportation planning, and highway organization 
are the keys to effective transportation development in urban areas. 


HE Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 

was hailed, and rightly so, as the 

beginning of a new era in the develop- 

ment of highway transportation. Since that 

time, however, controversy has ensued over 

the relationship of highways and express- 

ways in and around cities and their effects 
on other forms of urban transportation. 

Some advocate prohibition or severe limi- 

tation on the use of the automobile in central 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Harral has just completed 
a tour of duty as chief deputy secretary, Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Highways. He formerly served 
as street commissioner, city of Philadelphia, and 
city manager of Lewistown, Pennsylvania. Presently 
he is serving as chairman of the policy and ex- 
ecutive committees of the Penn-Jersey Transporta- 
tion Study. 


business areas; others recommend automo- 
bile expressways to the heart of the city; 
still others emphasize that public transit 
must carry the load, especially in larger 
cities. The debate is complicated by the sheer 
size of the federal-aid program—$25 billion 
in federal funds for modernizing highways 
over a 13-year period. 

In evaluating this complex and often con- 
fusing situation, it is reassuring to note that 
many state highway departments are well 
aware that highway planning is part of 
transportation planning for urban areas. 
These highway administrators, engineers, 
and planners know that mistakes in highway 
planning are costly not only for cities but 
also for entire metropolitan areas. 
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Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and other 
states are providing leadership in a state- 
urban approach to highway planning that 
considers all facets of urban transportation. 
In addition, notable work is being done 
by national groups like the U.S. Bureau 
of Public Roads and the National Com- 
mittee on Urban Transportation and by 
San Diego, Nashville, and other cities. 

The concern of state-urban relations in 
highway planning is not highways alone. 
The concern is the best means to handle 
the total movement of people and goods in 
which highways (and the individual pas- 
senger car and truck) must team with mass 
transit (rail and bus lines) and air and 
water transport. In other words, intergov- 
ernmental cooperation and transportation 
planning. The calm acceptance of these 
concepts today by state and local highway 
officials would have staggered their counter- 
parts of 20 years ago. 


UrBAN HIGHWAY PLANNING 


Too often, unfortunately, highway plans 
have been prepared and executed with little 
recognition of local planning needs. Potential 
industrial areas have been lost because high- 
ways were constructed too close to railroad 
tracks; residential neighborhoods have been 
cut in two by new expressways; and existing 
and potential park lands have been de- 
stroyed by improper highway location. In 
some areas urban renewal and new highway 
location have been handled as two unrelated 
programs when the coordination of both 
could have produced many public benefits. 

Urgent as has been the need for compre- 
hensive highway planning in the past, the 
great wave of highway activity engendered 
by the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 
has shown dramatically the stark necessity 
for such planning. The U.S. Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads is advocating a policy that federal- 
aid highway funds not be allocated unless 
the municipality has a comprehensive urban 
transportation plan. Urban communities, 
large and small, are increasingly aware that 
streets and highways are not things apart 
from all other municipal concerns; they 
see them now as a use of land related to 
all other land uses. And throughout the 
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country the evidence is clear that state high- 
way departments consider highway planning 
as a part of comprehensive planning that 
considers not only state-wide objectives, but 
also the entire range of urban objectives 
understood in the term, comprehensive city 
planning. 

National Committee of Urban Transportation. 
One of the most important steps in this 
direction has been the work of the National 
Committee on Urban Transportation in pre- 
paring specific guide manuals for local gov- 
ernment officials. State highway officials 
played a prominent role in the develop- 
ment of these manuals which are steeped 
in the study of all means of moving people 
and goods in urban areas. The Committee, 
organized in 1954, had as its object the 
preparation of a manual of methods and 
procedures for cities to use in evaluating 
deficiencies, projecting future needs, and 
formulating sound transportation policies. 
Over 160 specialists from city, county, state, 
and federal governments and from univer- 
sity and consulting firms assisted in the 
program. 

The Committee covered the areas of 
transportation administration, laws and or- 
dinances, financial reporting, appraisal of 
traffic service, inventory of physical street 
system, origin and destination and land 
use, appraisal of public transit services, and 
standards for street and transit facilities and 
services. Preliminary methods and proce- 
dures were field tested in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia; Syracuse, New York; Phoenix, Ari- 
zona; Albuquerque, New Mexico; Pocatello, 
Idaho; Detroit, Michigan; and Oak Park, 
Illinois. The results are a basic guide book 
and a series of procedural manuals published 
by Public Administration Service. 

The San Diego study, for example, es- 
tablished effective coordination between the 
city, the state highway department, and 
various other jurisdictions in the metropoli- 
tan area. Cooperation was achieved in free- 
way location, parking facilities, and traffic 
signals and controls. Nashville, Tennessee, 
using the Committee’s recommendations, 
will develop an over-all transportation pro- 
gram headed by a technical director and 
assisted by a coordinating committee with 
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membership from the city, county, and state 
highway departments and from the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

The U.S. Bureau of Public Roads recently 
gave recognition to urban problems by cre- 
ating a new unit called the “Urban, Sec- 
ondary, and Analysis Division.” The division 
has been set up primarily to coordinate the 
federal-aid highway program as it affects 
urban areas. It will give particular attention 
to interstate highway system development 
in relation to urban transportation and land- 
use planning. 

Pennsylvania Programs. Pennsylvania 
moved deep into the field of state-wide 
and local-state highway planning in 1958. 
In February, Governor George M. Leader, 
upon the recommendation of Highway Sec- 
retary Lewis M. Stevens, approved the es- 
tablishment of an Office of Planning and 
Research headed by a deputy secretary. 
In the year since its establishment, planning 
accomplishments have been many, and the 
chain of local-state relationships is building 
up to a most significant role in all highway 
matters. The Pennsylvania unit is staffed 
with specialists in regional and urban plan- 
ning able and eager to work with their 
local and regional counterparts. 

The staff meets frequently with local 
groups to review local land-use and street 
plans and to coordinate and incorporate 
them with state highway plans. The organi- 
zation fulfills a desire for improved relation- 
ships at the top echelon of the state highway 
department that is communicated down the 
line directly, indirectly, and repeatedly. 
Ad hoc committees representing state and 
local interests are able to review existing 
areas of conflict for the establishment of 
mutually agreeable procedures or regula- 
tions. The new unit can conduct adminis- 
trative research for the state highway de- 
partment in areas of legislation affecting 
municipalities. It also can assist in coopera- 
tive planning among state and municipal 
highway departments for emergency situa- 
tions. 

The cooperation of the three levels of 
governmental agencies dealing with high- 
ways (federal, state, and local) often is essen- 
tial in planning streets and highways. In 
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Pennsylvania two major studies are under 
way, financed largely from federal, state, and 
local highway planning funds. The Trans- 
portation Study of the Greater Pittsburgh 
Area is the further advanced of the two. 
The city of Pittsburgh, Allegheny County, 
and the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
in cooperation with the U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, have joint responsibility for 
the prosecution of the study. The stated 
major objective is to prepare a detailed 
and thoroughly documented plan of major 
highways and public transportation facilities 
for the greater Pittsburgh area. The com- 
prehensive transportation study will inven- 
tory vehicular and mass transportation trips, 
street capacities, and land use, and will ana- 
lyze future area growth, economic trends, 
and population trends. Half of the million- 
dollar cost will be shared by the federal 
government, while the remaining cost will 
be distributed among the state, county, and 
city. A committee of four representatives 
of the governmental units direct and co- 
ordinate the study, completion of which 
is expected by mid-1959. 

In the meantime, specific projects receive 
state-urban consideration. The Pennsylvania 
Department of Highways and local authori- 
ties are studying an extension of a state 
parkway, the completion of a cross-town 
boulevard with the bridge across the Alle- 
gheny River, placement of a controlled- 
access freeway skirting the Pittsburgh tri- 
angle, location of an interstate highway, 
and location of an expressway between Pitts- 
burgh and Erie. 

The Penn-Jersey Transportation Study 
just getting under way brings together the 
two states of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
the city of Philadelphia, four Pennsylvania 
Counties (Bucks, Chester, Delaware, and 
Montgomery), four New Jersey Counties 
(Burlington, Camden, Gloucester, and Mer- 
cer), and the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads. 
All are contributing to the $2,450,000 ex- 
pected to be expended on the study in the 
next three years. The subject matter stated 
in the agreement signed by all these govern- 
mental agencies includes all intraregional 
transportation facilities and services in the 
study area: trafficways (expressways, arterial 
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streets, and highways); public transit facili- 
ties (local, urban rapid, and suburban rap- 
id); and terminal facilities (automobile park- 
ing, truck and bus terminals, and airports). 

Obviously, pressing highway projects in 
the Philadelphia region cannot be delayed 
pending the study’s completion. State and 
urban officials and agencies must achieve 
the close relations necessary to move the 
spectacular Delaware expressway along 
while judging its effect upon the study and 
seeing to it that the expresway fits com- 
fortably into the ultimate transportation 
plan. 

North Carolina. The state director of high- 
ways, W. F. Babcock, has pointed out that 
“The location of highways in urban areas— 
in fact, the very existence of highways—can 
profoundly affect the cities’ development.””! 
In North Carolina the objective in highway 
planning is to insure that the impact of 
highways on cities is beneficial and not 
detrimental. Efforts are being made to bring 
together each city’s own planning with that 
of the state. An advance planning unit, 
staffed with specialists in regional and urban 
planning and in urban transportation prob- 
lems, has been developed within the state 
highway department to work co-operatively 
with municipal and other local government 
officials. 

The North Carolina department has proj- 
ect engineers, familiar with preliminary 
planning and layout studies for rural and 
urban highways; regional and urban plan- 
ning specialists; and urban transportation 
specialists. An urban planning section makes 
population studies of various rural and ur- 
ban areas. The urban planner aids in devel- 
oping land use and other surveys beneficial 
to the state highway agency and local com- 
munities. 

The advance highway planning staff 
along with the state department of con- 
servation and development has aided com- 
munities in preparing and financing thor- 
oughfare plans. In Charlotte the state high- 
way commission is bearing 75 per cent of 
consultant costs in developing a thorough- 
fare plan based on municipal land develop- 


1 “City-State Highway Planning,” Traffic Quarter- 
ly, Vol. XII (1958), pp. 561-62. 
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ment plans. In one county the state highway 
commission is providing members from its 
staff to assist a consultant in a long-range 
thoroughfare plan. 


HIGHWAY ORGANIZATION 

It is obvious that state highway depart- 
ments, to be organized and staffed for compre- 
hensive planning—state-wide, state-urban, 
and state-rural—must haveja planning divi- 
sion placed high in its organizational struc- 
ture and, included in its personnel, qualified 
planners. Many states are now so organized 
and staffed. 

More provocative, and more pertinent 
to this discussion, are the devices to be 
employed for bringing state highway de- 
partments into more intimate and effective 
relationships with urban officials on urban 
matters. Suggested solutions include special 
urban divisions and special urban engineers. 

Kansas has created an urban highways 
division in the state highway commission. 
The state has revised its policies on financial 
participation in the construction or main- 
tenance of urban highway projects. Now the 
state will contribute 10 per cent of the con- 
struction costs on the interstate system and 
10 per cent of the construction costs of 
lighting and traffic control devices on such 
systems. The state will reimburse cities for 
right-of-way costs that exceed federal grants 
and will pay for traffic control devices not 
included in federal-aid contracts. 

Missouri has an urban section in the 
survey and plans division, and Texas has 
a municipal planning division in the design 
section. Other urban divisions are: Arizona, 
secondary and urban roads division; Geor- 
gia, division of urban projects; and Illinois, 
urban expressway division and a city street 
program section. 

The state highway departments of Idaho, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, and Virginia 
have urban engineers. Sometimes the urban 
function is handled within another division 
of construction. Ohio has an urban project 
section in the design and construction di- 
vision. The intention of the state highway 
department is to adapt its highway designs 
so as to preserve city values. 
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Place of an Urban Division. The Automo- 
tive Safety Foundation completed in August, 
1958, a study of state highway policies and 
practices in Pennsylvania which properly 
called attention to the extreme importance, 
from the standpoint of highway administra- 
tion, of the new and complex character 
of the urban road system as compared with 
the rural road system. The report recom- 
mended that “the position of urban coor- 
dinator be created in the central staff of 
the State Highway Department to coordi- 
nate activities in planning, programming, fi- 
nancing, and operating state routes through 
urban areas.”” On the proposed organiza- 
tional chart, the urban coordinator was 
placed in a staff position reporting directly 
to the secretary of highways and his chief 
deputy secretary. 

In its discussion of this phase of the Auto- 
motive Safety Report, the staff of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Highways accepted 
fully the importance of the new role of 
urban relationships but disagreed as to 
the recommendation for implementation. 
Pennsylvania has over 1,000 urban munic- 
ipalities, 17 of over 50,000 population and 
90 in the 10,000-to-50,000 range. It woud 
seem necessary that urban concerns should 
permeate the entire organization rather than 
be singled out as a specific task for an urban 
coordinator or a special urban unit. The 
department would prefer to decentralize ur- 
ban relationships and hold the 11 district 
offices, each almost a complete highway 
department in itself, reponsible for urban 
relationships. 
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For the present, there is a special unit 
in Philadelphia to take care of the myriad 
local relations involved in the location, de- 
sign, right-of-way, and construction of the 
interstate highways of the region. The new 
office of planning and research is handling 
special urban planning problems in coopera- 
tion with the pertinent district office. Ulti- 
mately, each district is expected to have 
a planner who will work under the district 
engineer with policy guidance from the cen- 
tral planning office. In this way the broad 
objective should be obtained without violat- 
ing the principle of district responsibility 
and of a considered policy to strengthen 
rather than weaken district organization. 

There are two schools of thought on the 
best handling of urban problems by state 
highway departments. One speaks for the 
special urban division or the special urban 
coordinator or engineer; the second seeks 
to have the whole organization aware of 
urban needs and equipped to satisfy them. 
I prefer the second approach. The first 
seems to mean an organization, by tradition 
or by actual function, dedicated to rural 
highways with urban responsibilities a mere 
appendage. Certainly, the creation of special 
state units or posts for urban dealings is 
no guarantee of favorable attention to city 
problems. 

The recognition of the special needs of 
cities by the state highway departments is 
the key to better urban-state relations, not 
only in highway planning but also in all 
matters pertaining to highways. 











ICMA Publishes 1959 Edition 
of Municipal Year Book 


HE International City Managers’ As- 

sociation has just published the 7959 Mu- 
nicipal Year Book, an authoritative reference 
work and résumé on municipal activities 
and statistical data (see City Hall Bookshelf). 
The Year Book has been published annually 
since 1934 by ICMA. 

New material is presented in the 7959 
Municipal Year Book on economic classifica- 
tion of cities, special assessments, urban re- 
newal administration, and traffic engineer- 
ing data. 

A section on metropolitan areas has a 
review of the 1958 developments in metro- 
politan federations, special districts, and 
other approaches to urban area government. 
It presents annexation developments during 
the past year including population and land 
area involved. 

The section on economic classification 
of cities has data for standard metropolitan 
areas and cities over 10,000 on economic base 
of community, metropolitan standards, rent 
level, per cent of males in white collar 
jobs, manufacturing ratio, and employment- 
residence ratio. A separate article summa- 
rizes the data with tables and statistical 
comparisons. 

Special assessment information for 876 
cities over 10,000 is presented on improve- 
ments financed by special assessment, meth- 
ods of financing, allocation of costs to prop- 
erty owners, city participation in financing, 
and latest issue of special assessment bonds. 

The section on urban renewal has sum- 
mary and statistical data for 246 cities over 
5,000 with comprehensive information on 
organization, total expenditures, number of 
persons relocated, and number of buildings 
demolished. The traffic engineering section 
derives its information from 1,037 cities over 
10,000 and lists the year the traffic ordinance 
was last revised, designation of traffic control 
devices, and traffic surveys and planning. 


The city planning section contains its 
regular features on planning agencies, or- 
ganization, number of employees, and ex- 
penditures, and in addition provides new 
data on zoning ordinances, year of last zoning 
ordinance revision, minimum lot size, mini- 
mum front footage for single-family dwell- 
ings, and minimum lot size for exclusive 
residential districts. 

All of the regular features of the Municipal 
Year Book have been revised and brought 
up to date for 1959 including governmental 
data, personnel adminisiration, salaries of 
municipal officials, police and fire statistics, 
directories of city officials, court decisions 
affecting cities, bibliographies, and model 
ordinances. 


Depth Interviews Reinforce 
Employee Attitude Surveys 


HE 1959 employee attitude survey in 

Salinas, California (25,100), has been 
revised and simplified together with other 
changes in personnel practices as the result 
of “depth” interviews conducted in 1958. 

Salinas has conducted an annual em- 
ployee attitude survey for the past six years 
to get some indication of morale and job 
satisfaction among city employees. The sur- 
vey conducted in early 1958 indicated a 
small but perceptible decline in the general 
level of job satisfaction as compared with 
the 1957 survey. An intensive follow-up sur- 
vey was undertaken, by use of depth inter- 
views, to identify more precisely the causes 
of dissatisfaction so that corrective action 
could be taken. 

The city arranged with an instructor and 
six graduate students at San Jose State Col- 
lege to interview a representative sample 
(about 25 per cent) of the city’s 220 em- 
ployees. The group designed a one-page 
questionnaire limited to broad questions on 
identifying information, job relationships, 
and supervision. The “directed” type of 
interview was used where the interviewer 
asked the questions but did not fill out the 
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answers until after the interview was com- 
pleted. The individual results were kept con- 
fidential by the college group, and only 
the over-all findings were disclosed to the 
city. 

On the basis of findings from the depth 
interviews, the following steps have been 
taken: 

1. The 1959 attitude survey question- 
naire was revised and simplified. 

2. The city has begun an in-service train- 
ing course in “Supervisory Methods in Mu- 
nicipal Administration” sponsored by the 
Institute for Training in Municipal Adminis- 
tration of the International City Managers’ 
Association. 

3. An employee suggestion system has 
been established with incentives and awards. 

4. Greater effort is being made to fill 
vacancies on a promotional basis where 
qualified candidates within the city service 
are available. In some cases, competition 
has been limited to city employees. 

5. General and special employee meet- 
ings have been held to acquaint employees 
with the budget and the city’s financial 
problems. 

The interviews conducted by the San 
Jose group also brought forth specific com- 
ments with respect to individual depart- 
ments and the city government as a whole. 
These matters, relating largely to job rela- 
tionships and supervision, have been trans- 
mitted to department heads through a series 
of meetings conducted by the city manager 
and the personnel director. 

The recently completed 1959 survey 
shows a continuing high level of employee 
satisfaction with the exception of pay. The 
city is now studying salaries and fringe bene- 
fits of other employers to make comparisons 
with the city service.—CHARLEs W. Doun, 
personnel director, Salinas. 


City Announces Management 
Intern Program 


ICHITA, Kansas, has formally in- 

augurated a management intern pro- 
gram for graduates of schools of public 
administration. Three limited-term appoint- 
ments will be made for a period of 12 
months. 
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The interns will be assigned to the budget 
and management division of the city de- 
partment of administration. They will re- 
ceive specific assignments in all areas of the 
budget process from preparation to execu- 
tion, research on problems relating to policy 
proposals, analytical studies of operating 
problems, public information work, and oc- 
casional assignments to operating or staff 
departments. 

The city manager will hold periodic con- 
ferences with the interns to discuss their 
progress and professional development. The 
new program represents an expansion of 
internship training that has been carried 
on informally for several years with a few 
persons each year from the University of 
Wichita. 

Eligibility is open to anyone who has 
completed all requirements for the master’s 
degree in public administration or who has 
completed all course work and is now pre- 
paring a thesis. Annual salary will be $4,248. 
Applicants should write to City Manager 
Frank H. Backstrom for further information. 


To Recruit Policemen 
with Cadet Program 


AN Diego, California, has established 

a police cadet program to provide a 
base for the recruitment of regular police 
patrolmen. The cadets will be recruited 
between the ages of 17 and 19 inclusive, 
will be assigned beginning level clerical 
duties, and will take police training in prep- 
aration for patrolman appointments at the 
age of 21. 

The city is undertaking the program to 
meet the shortage of qualified applicants 
for appointment to police patrolmen. Cur- 
rently only about 8 per cent of all patrolman 
applicants are meeting all qualifications. 
The first appointments will be made about 
July 1 and will be based on competitive 
tests including general aptitude and strength 
and agility tests. Applicants must be high 
school graduates and meet minimum physi- 
cal and personal qualifications. The salary 
range will be $256 to $311 per month. 

Cadets will be assigned to clerical work 
corresponding to the class of Junior Clerk 
and will replace civilian clerks in the police 
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department as vacancies occur. They will 
work a regular 40-hour week. In addition, 
police cadets will be required to take six 
units per semester in police science and re- 
lated subjects at San Diego Junior College. 
This training will be taken on their own 
time. Training provided by the police de- 
partment will be of the on-the-job type, 
with job rotation at six month intervals. 
Their work in the training program will 
be under the supervision of the departmental 
training officer. 

During their entire time as cadets they 
will be in a “limited”? appointment status 
subject to termination at any time should 
their performance not be satisfactory. Those 
with good performance records will be ad- 
vanced to patrolman rank by promotional 
examinations when they reach age 21. 

It is expected that patrolmen appointees 
who have advanced from the cadet program 
will be able to perform at a much higher 
level than general patrolmen recruits be- 
cause of their police department experience 
and college level training. Aside from easing 
a chronic recruitment problem, the cadet 
program should enhance the prestige of the 
department and raise its professional stand- 
ards.—Patrick O’REILEy, senior personnel 
analyst, San Diego City Civil Service Com- 
mission. 


Metropolitan Corporation Estab- 
lished for Montreal Area 


HE Montreal Metropolitan Corpora- 

tion has been established by the Quebec 
provincial parliament to provide a limited 
number of area-type services and to facili- 
tate intergovernmental agreements for mu- 
nicipal services. 

The corporation is specifically authorized: 
(1) to provide financial subsidies for con- 
struction of hospitals, convalescent homes, 
and similar institutions; (2) to acquire rights 
to the construction and use of a central 
agricultural market, formerly the responsi- 
bility of the city of Montreal; and (3) to 
establish a master plan for metropolitan 
highways. The act provides a uniform for- 
mula for property valuation to ensure that 
constituent municipalities pay an equitable 
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portion of the cost of conducting the cor- 
poration. 

The corporation also is authorized to 
make agreements with various member cities 
to acquire or operate on their behalf certain 
public services including fire, police, health, 
hospitals, municipal licenses, civil defense, 
and other services which may be of a metro- 
politan nature. Such agreements can be 
made only with the consent of each munic- 
ipality affected and must be approved by 
the Quebec Municipal Commission, a pro- 
vincial government agency. 

Corporation membership includes 14 rep- 
resentatives from the city of Montreal, who 
need not be members of the city council, 
and 14 representatives from suburban mu- 
nicipalities, each of whom must be a member 
of the municipal council at the time of 
appointment. All representatives are ap- 
pointed for three-year terms. The corpora- 
tion chairman will be appointed by the 
provincial government. 

The corporation’s powers are limited, and 
its programs generally are subject to ap- 
proval of the Quebec Municipal Commis- 
sion. Nevertheless, as stated in a letter sent 
by the city of Westmount to its residents: 
“It was inevitable that a metropolitan au- 
thority be created. It would have been naive 
to have thought that we could have carried 
on forever with the heterogeneous assort- 
ment of rules, regulations and standards 
that have prevailed in the area up to now.” 
—T. J. Hucnes, general manager, West- 
mount. 


Voters Defeat Reduction in 
Firemen’s Work Week 


OTERS in Saginaw, Michigan, on 

April 6, decisively rejected a proposed 
charter amendment to reduce the firemen’s 
duty week from 63 to 56 hours. The vote 
was 10,735 against the charter amendment 
and 4,520 in favor. 

An important element in defeat of the 
charter amendment was a 10-page factual 
statement prepared by the city government 
at the end of February to inform citizens 
of the implications of the charter amend- 
ment. 
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The report showed that only four of the 
60 largest cities in Michigan have a 56-hour 
week, that Saginaw firemen have an annual 
average salary of $5,307, and that salary 
and fringe benefits combined total $6,369 
for the average fireman. Next was shown 
how the 63-hour week is broken down into 
42 hours of nonproductive time for eating, 
sleeping, and stand-by service, and only 
21 hours of productive time for fire fighting, 
drill, maintenance, and house cleaning. The 
unusual advantages that firemen have for 
outside employment next were described. 
The 63-hour week provides 45 periods of 
72 hours off during the year; the 56-hour 
week would provide 60 such three-day peri- 
ods during one year. 

The concluding section of the report 
showed the cost to the city of maintain- 
ing fire department manpower at present 
strength if the amendment were adopted. 
The cost was shown to be a minimum of 
$121,900 per year. It was made clear that 
the city would either have to have a sub- 
stantial reduction in fire protection or other 
municipal services or face an increase in the 
property tax.—C. A. MILLER, city manager, 
Saginaw. 


Governors of 16 States Urge Better 
State-Metro Relations 


HE governors of 16 states in recent 

messages to their legislative bodies have 
supported greater cooperation between the 
state and local communities in meeting the 
needs and services caused by metropolitan 
growth. More effective arrangements of gov- 
ernmental services in urban centers have 
been recommended in California, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Car- 
olina, Ohio, Oregon, and Wisconsin. 

In California, Governor Edmund G. 
Brown has appointed a 19-member com- 
mission on metropolitan area problems. The 
commission is to study the entire conception 
of metropolitan government and to relate 
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it to five important areas: (1) transportation 
and traffic, (2) housing and urban renewal, 
(3) financial savings, (4) prevention of air 
pollution and water contamination, and (5) 
larger governmental structures or districts. 

Governor Abraham Ribicoff of Connecti- 
cut has recommended a reorganization of 
the state government which will include 
abolishing county government and trans- 
ferring its assignments and functions to vari- 
ous state agencies. 

Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller of New 
York, citing the problem of the metropolitan 
area as a major challenge, has asked for the 
creation of a state office of transportation. 


City To Build Permanent 
Downtown Mall 


N JUNE 1, Kalamazoo, Michigan, be- 

gan construction of a permanent pe- 
destrian mall in the heart of the central 
business district. The development will be 
the first step in the long-range plan for 
downtown revitalization known as “Kala- 
mazoo—1980.” 

The mall is two blocks long. The present 
asphaltic pavement will be removed and 
replaced by a combination of grassy areas 
and colored concrete blocks. The new surface 
will be level with the existing sidewalk. 
The mall will include five other features: 
a rotating stage, a shelter and tot lot, two 
reflector pools, and a planter. Finally the 
two-block area will be trimmed with benches 
and ornamental and shade trees. Construc- 
tion will be completed by about mid-August, 
and the total cost will be $60,000. One-half 
will be paid by special assessments against 
abutting property owners and the balance 
by the city. 

The entire long-range plan has been 
adopted in principle by the city. In its 
final stages the downtown area will be en- 
tirely cleared of automobile traffic, and a 
low-speed peripheral highway will circle the 
central business district. Parking areas inside 
this loop will be within walking distance 
of all points in the central area. 





What Cities Are Doing 





Urban Rehabilitation Program 


N THREE years the urban rehabilitation 
program in Columbia, South Carolina, has 
brought about rehabilitation of 640 substandard 
homes and demolition of 560 dilapidated houses. 
The program also includes tenant education 
which has involved 1,443 cases during the three- 
year period. Some 580 families displaced when 
their houses were demolished have been assisted 
in finding new homes either in rental property 
or public housing units. The housing demolitions 
have cleared land area equivalent to 28 city 
blocks. During 1958, 250 slum dwellings were 
rehabilitated, and 224 hazardous structures de- 
molished. The urban rehabilitation director and 
the chairman of the urban rehabilitation com- 
mission issue a “Certificate of Appreciation” 
to each resident and owner of rehabilitated struc- 
tures. Most of the recipients have framed these 
certificates for display in their homes. The city 
also sends a letter of appreciation to property 
owners when buildings are demolished. The pro- 
gram has been recognized through a Community 
Home Achievement Award for citizen participa- 
tion in improving residential homes which was 
presented by Look magazine. 


State-Local Government Office 

An Office for Local Government has been 
established within the New York state executive 
department to provide informational services for 
local governments and to facilitate intergovern- 
mental cooperation. The new law, effective April 
1, provides that the director of the Office shall 
be appointed by and responsible to the governor. 
The law also provides for a local government 
advisory board to assist the director and provide 
representation for local interests. The Office for 
Local Government has the following general 
duties: (1) to assist the governor in coordinating 
the programs of state departments affecting local 
governments; (2) to assist the governor in formu- 
lating policies with respect to state-local relation- 
ships; (3) to serve as a clearinghouse on common 
problems affecting local governments in relation 
to state and federal services; (4) to provide as- 
sistance, when requested, to local governments in 
developing intergovernmental solutions to com- 


mon problems; (5) to study the problems of 
local governments and make the results generally 
available; and (6) to encourage expansion of in- 
service training for local officials. The first direc- 
tor of the new Office is Robert P. Aex, city 
manager of Rochester. 


Installs Telephone Alarm System 

Garden City, New York, recently installed 
a new telephone system for simultaneous trans- 
mission of fire alarms to the 70 volunteer mem- 
bers of the fire department. The alarms are trans- 
mitted to the regular home telephones of the 
volunteers by the municipal fire alarm dispatcher. 
On receipt of a fire call, he dials the digit five 
on a master phone which immediately rings 
bells on all of the home phones. The dispatcher 
then gives the alarm message including location, 
type of fire, and other information. The message 
is automatically recorded and repeats itself con- 
tinuously for a three-minute period. Any volun- 
teer who picks up his phone during this three 
minutes will receive the alarm. Once the alarm 
has been received and the receiver placed back 
on the hook, the phone goes back to regular serv- 
ice. Otherwise it will keep ringing for the full 
three-minute cycle. The emergency call will not 
override ordinary telephone usage, but the alarm 
message will stay in suspension. If the phone 
conversation is completed during the three-min- 
ute cycle, the alarm will immediately go through. 
The system can be expanded to 200 telephones, 
and selective alarms can be transmitted by dialing 
different numbers so that single companies or 
squads can be alerted. The telephone system 
supplements a coded air horn system for alarm 
transmittal. 


Automation in Government 

In New York City, the office of the comp- 
troller, with the assistance of the bureau of the 
budget, has installed a large-scale electronic com- 
puter for the processing of payrolls and allied 
operations. The work in planning, programming, 
and installing the computer was performed by 
regular civil service employees trained in the 
programming and operation of the machine. 
Estimated operational savings will total $800,000 
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annually. Savings will be achieved by a reduction 
of 51 positions, totaling $168,065, in the office 
of the comptroller, and 77 positions, totaling 
$261,946, in the payroll section of the various 
departments throughout the city. Additional sav- 
ings will be realized as operations are expanded. 
Another $300,000 in payroll costs will be saved 
by using the electronic computer in administering 
the state withholding tax. 


Metropolitan Charter Defeated 

The proposed consolidated government char- 
ter for Knoxville and Knox County, Tennessee, 
was decisively defeated at an election on April 
9. The total vote was 34,553 opposed to 6,916 
in favor. The ratio of rejection was about the 
same in city and unincorporated areas. The 
charter would have provided metropolitan gov- 
ernment for two districts—the entire county as 
a general services district for county-wide services 
such as police, courts, assessment, health, and 
welfare; and an urban services district for the 
city of Knoxville for additional urban-type serv- 
ices including police and fire protection, water, 
and sewerage. Differential tax rates would have 
applied in the two districts. The charter provided 
for a 10-member governing body elected at large 
with half from the county area outside Knoxville 
and a metropolitan executive elected by vote 
of the people for a four-year term. 


To Eliminate Nonconforming Use 

The New York Court of Appeals, the highest 
state court, has upheld a Buffalo ordinance re- 
quiring amortization of a nonconforming open 
land use (Harbison v. City of Buffalo, 4. N.Y. 2d 553, 
152 N.E. 2d 42). The case involved a cooperage 
business for reconditioning and painting steel 
barrels that had been carried on since 1924 on a 
lot with a frame building and considerable out- 
door storage. Shortly after the business was set 
up, the area was zoned residential. In 1953 the 
zoning ordinance was amended to require that 
nonconforming junkyards in residential districts 
should be terminated within three years In up- 
holding the retroactive feature, the court stated: 
**To enunciate a contrary rule would mean that 
the use of land for such purpose as a tennis court, 
an open-air skating rink, a junkyard, or a parking 
lot—readily transferrable to another site—at the 
date of the enactment of a zoning ordinance vests 
the owner thereof with the right to utilize the 
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land in that manner in perpetuity, regardless of 
the changes in the neighborhood over the course 
of time. In the light of our ever-expanding urban 
communities, such a rule appears to us to consti- 
tute an unwarranted restriction upon the legisla- 
ture in dealing with what has been described as 
‘one of the major problems in effective adminis- 
tration of modern zoning ordinances.’ ” 


Pursuit of Education 

A total of 356, or 30 per cent, of the city em- 
ployees in Glendale, California, are engaged in 
or have recently completed educational work to- 
ward high school and college degrees. This does 
not include in-service training and is limited to 
education undertaken by employees on their own 
time and at their own expense. The courses are 
being taken at eight colleges and universities in 
the Los Angeles area, high schools, and special- 
ized schools. Most of the training is job related. 
Sixty-nine members of the police division, for ex- 
ample, are currently or were recently enrolled in 
police science courses, largely at Glendale Col- 
lege, University of Southern California, and Los 
Angeles State College. Forty-four employees are 
working for bachelor’s degrees, 13 in the field of 
civil engineering. Sixteen employees are working 
for master’s degrees in library science, law, and 
other fields. 


Special Assessment Data 

The majority of the 841 reporting cities over 
10,000 population indicated that they use special 
assessment bonds to finance various public im- 
provements, and in 339 of the 545 cities the 
special assessment bonds are guaranteed by the 
full faith and credit of the city government. 
According to the 7959 Municipal Year Book, tem- 
porary loans from various city funds, usually 
a revolving fund or the general budget, are the 
second most preferred method of financing (found 
in 268 cities). Advance payments from property 
owners for all or part of the cost of the projects 
are required by 182 cities, and 114 cities reported 
issuing special certificates or property liens to 
the contractor who in turn may sell them to 
a local bank. Many of the cities use a combination 
of two or more of the above mentioned methods 
of financing. New street paving is the most popu- 
lar type of public improvement financed by 
special assessment followed by curbs and gutters, 
sanitary sewers, and sidewalks. The most com- 
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mon methods of initiating special assessment proj- 
ects is to have the property owners petition 
for such improvements. This is the method used 
in 535 cities. In 138 communities, the city council 
initiates the proceedings for such improvements, 
and in 196 cities both the property owners or 
the city council may make the request. 


City Requests County Road Funds 

The Boulder, Colorado, city council in Oc- 
tober, 1958, adopted a resolution requesting 
Boulder County to allocate a proportionate share 
of highway and road funds for improvements 
within the city on streets that serve as connecting 
links for county highways. The resolution pointed 
out that the county during 1958 received about 
$245,000 in property taxes and state grants from 
sources entirely within the city limits of Boulder 
and that “no portion of. . . said sum has been or 
is budgeted for improvements within the city.” 
The resolution asks that Boulder County spend 
$138,675 within the city during 1959. City Man- 
ager M. Don Harmon reports: ““To date we have 
had little success with this proposal, but we have 
received cooperation and support from our county 
commissioners on new legislation for reallocation 
of state highway user funds.” 


Comprehensive Health Insurance 

Long Beach, California, has adopted: com- 
prehensive health insurance for city employees. 
The city will pay the premiums for employees, 
and employees can cover their dependents at 
the following premiums: one dependent, $7.62 
per month; two or more dependents, $12.87 
per month. The comprehensive policy covers 
hospitalization, surgical expense, maternity bene- 
fits, hospital medical expense, accident expense, 
and major medical. Hospitalization covers all 
major expenses to a maximum of 70 days. Surgi- 
cal expense includes a fee schedule for various 
types of operations including postoperative care. 
The maternity benefit is $75 for a normal preg- 
nancy. Hospital medical covers all professional 
services, other than surgical, while the patient 
is hospitalized. Accident expense provides sup- 
plemental payments in addition to other policy 
provisions to a maximum of $300 per disability 
for nonoccupational accidents. The payment can 
be applied to hospitalization, medical services, 
X-ray and laboratory services, dental services, 
and other medical services not elsewhere covered. 
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Finally the plan provides major medical insur- 
ance with a deductible of $50, co-insurance of 
80 per cent, and a maximum of $10,000. The 
only exclusions from insurance coverage are med- 
ical care provided by any government through 
workmen’s compensation or other program, med- 
ical services not ordered by a physician, expenses 
due to an act of war, fitting of glasses or hearing 
aids, charges for nurses or physiotherapy ordered 
by the patient instead of by the physician, and 
mental illness. 


Planning for Atomic Energy 


The National Institute of Municipal Law Of- 
ficers has published a research report, Cities and 
Atomic Energy (see City Hall Bookshelf), reviewing 
the current and future problems presented by 
the increasing use of atomic energy. The report 
reproduces the experiences of city officials, city 
attorneys, and others in contracting with the 
Atomic Energy Commission and private industry 
for the construction and operation of municipal 
atomic reactors. The report contains the recently 
adopted New York City sanitary code provisions 
on the “‘Control of Radiological Hazards,” and 
also discusses the regulations adopted by other 
cities in the areas of radiation, transportation, 
waste disposal, and electric power developments. 
A substantial section of the report is devoted 
to the benefits obtained from the commercial 
use of radioactive isotope in industry, medicine, 
and agriculture. A review is included of federal 
regulatory powers and activities, the federal-state 
jurisdictional question, and state legislative de- 
velopments and state regulations. 


Sustains Revenue Debt Financing 


Pennsylvania municipalities now have clear- 
cut authority to issue revenue bonds for utilities 
as the result of a recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania (Beam v. Borough 
of Ephrata). The case involved a proposed Ephrata 
bond issue of $350,000 to improve the elec- 
tric plant. The bonds would not be charged 
against the constitutional debt limit of the bor- 
ough and would be pledged solely by revenues 
of the electric department. Although Pennsyl- 
vania for many years has had laws authorizing 
revenue bonds, such laws had been inoperative 
because of previous adverse court decisions. In 
the Ephrata case the court pointed out that 
in the past 25 years all types of municipali- 
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ties have financed many public improvements 
through municipal authorities authorized by the 
state constitution to operate outside regular debt 
limits. The court commented: “Surely a munic- 
ipality may do directly what it has done indirect- 
ly through the facility of an ‘Authority.’ ” The 
May issue of the Borough Bulletin comments that 
**There will be less need to establish municipal 
authorities and for local governments to use 
the authority device, since the alternative method 
of financing revenue-producing projects through 
non-debt revenue bonds is available.” 


Special District Finances 


The Bureau of the Census has released a 
report on the finances of special districts (see 
City Hall Bookshelf) which finds that this class 
of local government largely pays its own way 
through charges and earnings. Of the $1.5 billion 
in revenue collected in fiscal 1957 by special 
districts, less than one-fifth came from taxes and 
less than one-tenth from payments by other gov- 
ernments. There are some 14,405 special districts 
in the United States, ranging in size from little 
rural cemetery districts up to the Port of New 
York Authority. Of this total, 13,743 are single- 
function districts which provide such services 
as natural resources (drainage, soil conservation, 
irrigation, and flood control), 38.5 per cent of the 
total; fire protection, 18.2 per cent; cemeteries, 
7.7 per cent; housing and community redevelop- 
ment, 6.7 per cent; and urban water supply, 
5.5 per cent. 


Labor Disputes in Government 

Public employees in two governmental juris- 
dictions recently staged demonstrations and work 
stoppages protesting their differences over wages 
and labor relations. In New York City, several 
thousand public employees, members of District 
37, American Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees, picketed the city hall in 
protest over reduced pay increases in the pro- 
posed 1959-60 budget. The one-day walk out 
resulted in the closing of most of the city’s 
zoos, museums, and many playgrounds. The Gov- 
ernment Employees Association of British Co- 
lumbia staged a four-hour work stoppage, sur- 
rounding all government buildings and projects 
in the province with picket lines. The protest 
was made because of the refusal of the govern- 
ment to publicize, at that time, reports on rela- 
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tions between the government and its employees 
based on a hearing that had just been held. 
The government obtained an injunction which 
ended the demonstration, and subsequently the 
legislature passed a bill giving the government 
power to prohibit picketing of government build- 
ings. 


Surveys Police and Fire Wages 


A compensation study has been completed 
on Philadelphia’s police and fire departments 
(see City Hall Bookshelf). The study includes 
an analysis of stated wages and salaries, pensions 
and other retirement or deferred payments of 
similar character, and fringe benefits, including 
uniforms, annual leave, sick leave, workmen’s 
compensation, disability allowances, life insur- 
ance, and medical] and hospitalization insurance. 
Examination is given to the recruitment and 
selection processes, including recruit training and 
probation, as it relates to problems of adequate 
compensation. One chapter deals with the re- 
lation of uniformed forces compensation to the 
compensation of positions in private employment 
in the area. An analysis is presented on the 
allocation of the position classification plan, first, 
among similar nonuniformed positions in the 
city, and second, with other police and fire 
departments. The report also includes compara- 
tive data on cities over 500,000 population and 
on nearby Philadelphia communities which have 
police forces of 25 or more men. The last chapter 
examines the compensation of the supervisory 
and command ranks by comparing Philadelphia’s 
practice with the practices of other larger cities. 


Public Relations Briefs 

Bensalem Township, Pennsylvania, recently 
published a folder on “So You’re Building in 
Bensalem” to cover information for builders and 
other persons on zoning, building permits, fire 
laws, sign controls, and other land-use regula- 
tions. .. .lowa City, Iowa, has issued an attrac- 
tive illustrative folder explaining through a series 
of charts and graphs where the tax money goes. 
...Junction City, Kansas, has a booklet on 
Your Bull of Rights in Police Court as a guide for 
citizens appearing on traffic violations and other 
offences. The booklet covers guilty and not-guilty 
pleas, right of appeal, the rights of the defendant, 
and court rules and procedures. .. . Petersburg, 
Virginia, released a report on financial data 
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for the city to show debt position, revenues, 
expenditures, and other financial information. . . . 
Arlington Heights, Illinois, used a brochure to 
inform its citizens of two proposed village im- 
provements which gave the reasons for the proj- 
ects, costs, and their benefits. 


Revises Swimming Pool Standards 

The National Swimming Pool Institute has 
issued a revision of its minimum standards for 
residential swimming pools (see City Hall Book- 
shelf). The standards include definitions; various 
types of filters, including diatomite-type filters; 
pumps; valves; water supply; and other features. 
The revised section on swimming pool safety de- 
vices provides that every pool must have “an 
adequate enclosure either surrounding the prop- 
perty or pool area, sufficient to make such a 
body of water inaccessable to small children.” 
The effect is that either the private property 
or the immediate pool area must be protected. 
A hedge, pool cover, or other protective device 
can be used subject to approval by the local 
governing body. 


Informs Citizens About Taxes 

Hamilton, Ohio, has prepared a booklet, My 
Taxes are Too High! , in preparation for the annual 
Civic Cay. During this day high school boys and 
girls take over all city government positions, 
conduct elections for city councilmen, and take 
part in other municipal activities. The booklet 
traces the total tax picture for a typical family 
with an income of $6,000 per year and a home 
valued at about $15,000. The report shows the 
breakdown of property taxes by governmental 
units, explains city utility taxes, and traces state 
taxes, including those returned to the city gov- 
ernment. The booklet points out the small ratio 
for city taxes and service charges in relation 
to all governmental taxes affecting the average 
family. The 29-page booklet is stencil duplicated 
and illustrated with charts and drawings. 


Police Briefs 

Springfield, Missouri, uses three German 
Shepherd dogs to supplement police patrol. Each 
dog is assigned to a single patrolman in a police 
car. The dogs have been particularly effective 
at night in tracing fugitives, checking buildings, 
and following up on break-ins. Two of the dogs 
were donated to the city, and the third was 
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purchased. The dogs were professionally trained 
at a cost to the city of $650... . Burbank, Cali- 
fornia, uses a small automobile with right-hand 
drive for checking automobile parking in non- 
metered areas. The cost of the small car is about 
$100 less than a three-wheel motorcycle. The 
vehicle is equipped with three-way radio, siren, 
red light, shotgun, and other equipment. With 
this car the city has been able to eliminate the 
$300 per year hazard pay for motorcycle duty. 
... Tacoma, Washington, recently distributed 
a message from the police department to citizens 
on how they can help prevent crime. The folder 
covered such subjects as protection of valuables, 
locking the automobile, supervision of children, 
and the juvenile traffic offenders. 


Store Inventory Control 

Sunnyvale, California, operates a store inven- 
tory control system which includes a revolving 
fund to make bulk purchases of items commonly 
used by various city departments. Preceding the 
system’s adoption, the city made a complete physi- 
cal inventory and established minimum and max- 
imum stock levels for each item to be stocked. 
An item has an inventory detail card on which 
the minimum and maximum levels are recorded. 
Information shown on the inventory card con- 
sists of names of previous vendors, prices ob- 
tained, and quantity on hand. When the in- 
ventory drops below the minimum level, the 
inventory card is removed and is replaced by 
an “out card.” The inventory card then goes 
to the purchasing agent as a purchase requisition 
to be used by him to place the order. The in- 
ventory card is returned to the inventory file, 
and the “‘out card’? removed. A general ledger 
controls all inventory transactions, the cards serv- 
ing as subsidiary records. 


Issues Land Use and Zoning Atlas 

The Metropolitan Study Commission, a state 
agency established to research into the problem 
of local government, has published a Land Use 
and Zoning Atlas of Milwaukee County (see City 
Hall Book Shelf). The atlas illustrates the county 
divided into 15 approximately equal sections 
with one series of maps printed in four colors 
showing the land use in the area and another 
series printed in two colors showing the zoning. 
The 19 separate incorporated communities of 
the metropolitan complex are identified. An anal- 
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ysis of certain important phases of zoning and 
land use in Milwaukee County accompanies the 
atlas and describes the adequacy of industrial 
zoning, the extent and significance of the pattern 
of minimum lot sizes for residential homes, and 
the extent of incompatible zoning along munic- 
ipal boundaries. 


Oak Ridge Becomes Manager City 

Oak Ridge, Tennessee (28,000), has over- 
whelmingly voted for incorporation under the 
council-manager form of government—5,552 
votes for and 395 against. The city council, the 
school board, and the city judge will be elected 
on June 2 and will take office on June 16, 1959. 
The new city will have 12 councilmen with four- 
year terms, elected by wards with no overlapping 
terms. The Atomic Energy Commission will 
transfer to the city about $35,000,000 worth of 
federally built municipal facilities including the 
school system. The Commission will pay the city 
approximately $1,370,000, in lieu of taxes, each 
year for the next 10 years. The community has 
been managed by the federal government since 
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1942. Only within the past two years have citi- 
zens been able to own property. Home owner- 
ship, 19 out of 20 families now live in their own 
homes, was the main factor that spurred incorpo- 
ration. 


Photographic Dog Control 


Stockton, California, secures evidence for en- 
forcement of the dog ordinance by use of a 
fast-developing camera. The ordinance requires 
that all dogs be licensed and leashed when off 
the owners’ property. The city pound master 
takes photographs of offending dogs, and the 
photos are developed in 60 seconds. He then 
canvasses the neighborhood to identify the dog 
and the owner and to issue a citation. Nineteen 
citations were issued during the first two weeks 
of enforcement by camera, and 16 were disposed 
of by appearance in court or forfeiture of bail. 
In addition to more effective enforcement, use 
of the camera has been economical since the 
city has fewer dogs to be housed and fed in the 


pound. The public reaction has been good, and 
most of the dog owners have asked for a copy 
of the picture. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


American Water Works Association—San Fran- 
cisco, July 12-17, 1959. 

National Association of County Officials—De- 
troit, July 26-29, 1959. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs—Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, August 3i-September 3, 
1959. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers—New York, Sep- 
tember 14-17, 1959. 

American Public Works Association—Seattle, 
September 20-23, 1959. 

American Institute of Park Executives—Phila- 
delphia, September 20-23, 1959. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police— 
New York, September 27—October 1, 1959. 

American Recreation Society and National Rec- 
reation Association—Chicago, September 28- 
October 2, 1959. 


Public Personnel Association—San Francisco, 
October 4-8, 1959. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchasing 
—Cleveland, October 11-14, 1959. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Officers— 
Pittsburgh, October 11-14, 1959. 

National Association of Assessing Officers—Phila- 
delphia, October 11-14, 1959. 

National Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials—Cincinnati, October 18-21, 
1959. 

American Public Health Association—Atlantic 
City, October 19-23, 1959. 

International City Managers’ Association—St. 
Louis, October 25-28, 1959. 

National Municipal League—Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, November 28—December 2, 1959. 

American Municipal Association—Denver, No- 
vember 28—December 2, 1959. 
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Surveys Outside Municipal 
Education Programs 
NATION-WIDE sampling on 
training and educational opportunities for 
municipal employees now being offered by local 
governments shows that this type of assistance 
is a post-war, specifically a post-1950, develop- 
ment. Over 70 per cent of the formal training 
in effect has been inaugurated in 1955 or later. 
Jurisdictions in Southern California, particularly 
in the Los Angeles area, are the leaders. 


outside 


Local jurisdictions justify expenditures for out- 
side formal education on the basis of a well- 
trained and educated staff using the knowledge 
acquired for their duties and responsibilities. 
The only restriction is that the work undertaken 
be connected with and directly relevant to the 
participant’s present position. He need not be 
a candidate for a degree and normally has only 
to obtain a passing grade. 

Over 80 per cent of the reporting jurisdictions 
give the employee a full choice as to the edu- 
cational institution he wants to attend. Many 
cities use this type of program to compensate 
for deficiencies in existing in-service facilities. 

Seventy-six per cent of the jurisdictions pro- 
vide full tuition, and 43 per cent provide books 
and supplies. Very few cities allow participants 
to attend classes during working hours. Most 
governmental units do not require participants 
to agree to remain with them for a certain period 
of time after completion of the programs. 

Employee reaction to such programs in the 
majority of instances ranges from moderate en- 
thusiasm to a neutral or uninterested attitude. 
The percentage of persons participating is sur- 
prisingly low. Nearly 60 per cent of the jurisdic- 
tions report only 0.1 per cent of their employees 
taking advantage of these educational programs. 

The majority of supervisors support the formal 
education program and feel that it improves 
the caliber of service offered by the employees, 
stimulates promotional opportunities, and facili- 
tates recruitment of future personnel.—‘Formal 
Education Programs for Local Government Em- 
ployees.” By Beatrice Dinerman and Eugene 
P. Dvorin. Public Personnel Review, January, 1959. 


Review of Purposes Makes 
Effective Staff Meetings 


f geen should arrange his staff meet- 
ing for greater effectiveness by reevaluating 
its purposes, examining specific features in the 
conduct of the meetings, and adding new tech- 
niques. The whole conception of staff meetings 
should be periodically reviewed, in order to in- 
sure their effectiveness. 

Some of the major purposes in holding staff 
meetings are: (1) the coordination of the various 
elements under the jurisdiction of the manager; 
(2) better communications among the members 
of the manager’s staff; (3) opportunity for sub- 
ordinates to participate in decisions affecting 
the group as a whole; and (4) a review of per- 
formances of each subordinate, pointing out 
ways that improvements can be made. 

Staff meetings also provide a certain measure 
of status and prestige to the participants, indi- 
cating to other members in the organization 
that the attendees have jobs important enough 
to require coordination and direct control. This 
purpose is defeated if everyone knows that the 
meeting is merely used for the correction of sub- 
ordinates. 

Staff meetings can develop subordinates by 
exposing to them the problems of higher eche- 
lons and broadening their outlook. The meetings 
can be used to educate them on their goals and 
how the achievement of these goals affect the 
over-all aspect of the organization. 

Most participants prefer meetings which last 
no longer than one hour. The meeting should 
have a definite adjournment time so that par- 
ticipants can plan other appointments and work. 
A staff meeting should be regularly scheduled 
preferably in the middle of the week. Early 
Monday mornings or late Saturday mornings 
meetings are the least effective. 

Differences of opinions exist upon the use 
of an agenda for staff meetings. An agenda does 
tend to curb an informal atmosphere. It, how- 
ever, can stimulate the discussion by informing 
the participants prior to the meeting what to ex- 
pect.—‘Effective Staff Meetings.” By Max D. 
Richards. Advanced Management, April, 1959. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF PHILADELPHIA’S HAZARD 
Benerir Procrams. Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search and Pennsylvania Economy League, 
Liberty Trust Building, Philadelphia 7. 1959. 
103 pp. $2. (Thorough analysis of municipal 
and other governmental benefits for work in- 
juries sustained by city employees. Covers 
administration, costs, benefits, and medical 
standards. 


CHECKING PREPACKAGED CommopiTiEs: A MANvu- 
AL FOR WEIGHTS AND MEASURES OFFICIALS: 
National Bureau of Standards. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1959. 
27pp. 35 cents. (Operational guides for con- 
trol, under law, of prepackaged commodities. 
Includes information on equipment, tech- 
niques, action, and reporting.) 


Crrtes AND Atomic Enercy. By Charles S. Rhyne 
and others. National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, 839 Seventeenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 1959. 53pp. $3. (See 
p. 145.) 


Company AND Community: Case STupIgEs IN 
InpustRY-City RELATIONSHIPS. By Wayne 
Hodges. Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 51 
East 33 Street, New York 16. 1959. 360pp. 
$4.50. (Designed to help companies recognize 
problems of community relations. Uses Syra- 
cuse, New York, as representative city.) 


FINANCES OF SpeEcIAL Districts. Bureau of the 
Census. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1959. 35pp. 30 cents. (See 
p. 146.) 


Lanp Use AND ZoNnING ATLAS OF MILWAUKEE 
County. Metropolitan Study Commission, 
Memorial Center 306, Milwaukee 2, Wiscon- 
sin. 1959. Variously paged. $15. (See p. 147.) 


METROPOLITAN AREA Services. Edited by Gil- 
bert L. Steiner and Lois M. Pelekoudas. In- 
stitute of Government and Public Affairs, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 1959. 59pp. (Study 
of local governmental service problems in five 
counties in Northeastern Illinois metropoli- 
tan area. Recommends against establishment 
of metropolitan government in Chicago area.) 


NATIONAL SwiuminG Poot InstirruTE Minimum 
STANDARD FOR RESIDENTIAL Poots. Nation- 
al Swimming Pool Institute, Harvard Bank 
Building, Harvard, Illinois. Second revision, 
1959. Opp. (See p. 147.) 


1959 Municrpat YEAR Book. Orin F. Nolting 
and David S. Arnold, editors. International 
City Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1959. 606pp. $10. (See 
p. 139.) 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS IN CONVERTING TO AUTO- 
MATIC. By James R. Bell and Lynwood B. 
Steedman. Inter-University Case Program, 
University of Alabama Press, University. 1959. 
14pp. 45 cents. 


PHILADELPHIA UNIFORMED Forces ComPENSA- 
tion Stupy. Bureau of Municipal Research 
and Pennsylvania Economy League, Liberty 
Trust Building, Philadelphia 7. 1959. Various- 
ly paged. $2.50. (See p. 146.) 


PLANNING FOR FLoop DAMAGE PREVENTION. By 
Jerrold A. Moore. Department of City Plan- 
ning, Georgia Institute of Technology, At- 
lanta. 1959. 61pp. $1. (Study of flood preven- 
tion in relation to land-use planning.) 


PREVENTION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. The 
Annals, March, 1959 (entire issue). American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 3937 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 4. 213pp. $2. 


REVITALIZING Our Downtown AREA. Michigan 
Municipal League, 205 South State Street, 
Ann Arbor, 1958. 45pp. $1.50. 


Tue SAGAMORE CONFERENCE ON HIGHWAYS AND 
UrBAN DEVELOPMENT: GUIDELINES FOR AC- 
TION. Automotive Safety Foundation, 200 
Ring Building, Washington 6, D.C. 1959. 
29pp. 


VACAVILLE AREA GENERAL PL an. City Hall, 
Vacaville, California. 1958. 43pp. 


Who Buys THE Houses; A REPORT ON THE CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS OF SINGLE Fami_y Home Buyers. 
By Miles L. Colean and Leon T. Kendall. 
United States Savings and Loan League, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago 1. 1959. 21pp. 
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BURROUGHS F-2000 BUSINESS COMPUTER 


ITS A NEW DIMENSION IN COMPUTER / ACCOUNTING MACHINES WITH: 
DIRECT COMPUTATION - UNLIMITED PROGRAMMING - RELIABLE PRINTED- 
CIRCUIT COMPACTNESS - 252 DIGIT MEMORY - GANG INPUT - RANDOM 
ACCESS STORAGE - PRINTED OUTPUT DIRECT TO ACCOUNTING RECORDS: 
ALL THESE COMPUTER ADVANTAGES AT AN ACCOUNTING-MACHINE PRICE 


for full details, 


=» Burroughs Corporation or wwe 
aS urrou 


pantie te ghs Corporation, 
NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” Byrroy ghs Division 


Detroit 32, Michig an 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway, Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


LOUIS J. KROEGER 
and ASSOCIATES 


Management Consultants—Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs * Budget 
Planning and Control * Job Classification and 
Salary Plans * Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol * Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street * San Francisco 
Los Angeles Washington 





JAMES O. YARGER and ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL AND MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys * Position 
Classification and Salary Plans * Retirement 
Systems * Personnel Ordinances and Regulations 


An experienced senior staff for your use 
309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd St. Trafficway 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners—C lting Engi 5 
Comprehensive City Plans * Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony * Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies + Housing Surveys - 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 


811-812 Gwynne Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 





GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys—Reports—lInstallations 
Organization + Procedure + Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation + Classification * Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 


53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 


City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Highways—Traffic—Parking 
Transportation 
Phone UNiversity 9-0660 
600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric—Gas—W ater—Sewer 


Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 
Planning - Feasibility Reports - Electric Design - 
Valuations - Organization and Management Studies 


First National Bank Bldg. * Denver 2, Colo. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 


Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 


RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Formerly Consulting Service Division 
Ramp Buildings Corporation 


Parking & Traffic Surveys * Design Services * 


Airports -:- Valuations =-:- Laboratory 


Parking Programs * Feasibility Studies 
Statler Building * Boston 16 


2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 











PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 

Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Y ear Book 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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THE MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 1959 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EDITION 


“The Municipal Year Book 
is the most useful and 
comprehensive reference 
source on municipal trends 
in the United States.”— 
The American City. 


“The Municipal Year Book 
answers a very substantial 
number of the day-to-day 
questions of local off- 
cials.”"—American Munic- 
ipal Association. 


PARTIAL TABLE 


PART ONE 
Governmental Units 

Municipal Highlights of 1958 
Metropolitan and Urbanized Areas 
Metropolitan and Fringe Area Changes 
Urban Places and Population 
Governmental Data for Cities over 5,000 
Urban Counties 


PART TWO 
Municipal Personnel 

Developments in 1958 
Professional Organizations of City Officials 
Salaries of Chief Municipal Officials 
Personnel Organization, Number of Employees, 

Payroll, Hours of Work, Overtime, etc.— 

Cities over 10,000 


PART THREE 
Municipal Finance 
Developments in Finance Administration 
Assessment and Purchasing 
Spec ial Assessments 
Revenues, Expenditures, and Debt 


“The Municipal Year 
Book is to be highly ree- 
ommended as the most 
comprehensive, eminently 
practical reference work 
in its field.”—National 
Civic Review. 

“No city manager should 
be without this Year 
Book.”—Ray W. WItson, 
City Manager, Phoenix, 
Arizona, 


OF CONTENTS 


PART FOUR 
Municipal Activities 





Developments in 1958 in Each City Activity 
Tables Giving Individual Data: 

City Planning Data 

Fire and Police Data 

Urban Renewal 


Traffic Data 


PART FIVE 
Directories of Officials 
Mayors, Clerks, Finance Officers, Public Works 
Directors, Fire and Police Chiefs in all Cities 
over 10,000 by States 
Mayors and Clerks in Cities 5,000 to 10,000 
Council-Manager Cities and City Managers 


IN ADDITION FOR EACH 
MAJOR ACTIVITY 
New Books and Reports Issued in 1958 
Selected Model Municipal Ordinances 
Analysis of Court Decisions Affecting Cities 


606 pages. Clothbound. No advertising 


Price $10, 


INTERNATIONAL CITY 


THE 


postpaid 


MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET, CHICAGO 37 














PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 


1313 E. 60th St. MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


* * 











Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 
Eugene B. Power 

313 N. First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 





Announcing a New Training Book and Course 


MANAGEMENT PRACTICES FOR 
SMALLER CITIES 


® Training manual covers management, planning, finance, public works, 
police, fire, and other programs. Based on tested practices in smaller 
cities. Designed for chief administrators and department heads. 
430 pp. $7.50. 


@ In-service training by correspondence for individuals and groups—$60.00, 


including training manual. 


order now from 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 














